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III.— THE DUENOS INSCRIPTION.' 
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The Duenos inscription has been a standing puzzle ever since 
it was first discovered nine years ago. No fewer than eight different 
interpretations have been seriously brought forward and defended 
at great length. It has been variously regarded as an offering for 
the dead, a peace-offering, a lover's present, a vase to hold cos- 

1 An outline of this paper was read before the Cambridge Philological 
Society on May 23, 1889. 
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metics for a lady's table, and a modern forgery. 1 The divergence 
in the interpretation of the single words is even more striking ; 
while from the archaeological standpoint, the only resemblance 
between the different theories is that all agree in holding the inscrip- 
tion to be practically unique of its kind, whatever the kind may 
be. Even Jordan, who has achieved far more real success than 
any other commentator, confesses that he can offer no parallel to 
the connexion he supposes between the two parts of the inscrip- 
tion, and can only give a meaning to the first part by the wild 
conjecture of a popular superstition of which no other record has 
survived. Some indulgence, then, may perhaps be claimed for 
any attempt to throw new light upon the riddle ; at the worst it 
can hardly be called superfluous. 

The vase consists of three round pots of clay, joined together 
in the shape of an equilateral triangle. It was found in 1880 in 
the valley between the Quirinal and Viminal hills, within the circle 
of the Servian wall. " No sepulchral monuments can have existed 
on this site, but the vase may have been transported thither in the 
midst of the mass of rubble which at different times in the classical 
period must have been thrown there to form the foundations of 
new buildings, such e. g. as were erected there under the empire" 
(Jordan, Hermes XVI (1881), p. 239 foil.) Other vases of simi- 
lar workmanship, but uninscribed, were brought to light along 
with it, one of them precisely similar except that it has four com- 
partments. Pauli, I think, has pointed out in connexion with the 
Duenos vase, and in any case it is well known, that the black clay 
of which it is made is specially characteristic of Etruscan pottery. 11 

The inscription runs from right to left round the outer edge of 
the pots, forming a band of letters round the upper half of their 
curved sides, the tops of the letters being turned outwards. Line 
2 is on the same level as line 1, beginning a short distance after 
the end of it. Line 3 is outside line 1. The words are not sepa- 
rated, but the first six letters of line 3, the name duenos, are smaller 
than those next succeeding, and removed by a slight interval from 
the outside, i. e. the top of the letters of line 1. This difference 

1 See A. J. P. Ill 107 (Jordan and Breal), 246 (Cobet), IV 354 (BUcheler), 
360 (Osthoff). 

8 My friend, Mr. E. A. Gardner (Director of the British Archaeological 
School at Athens), tells me that it does not occur elsewhere except perhaps at 
Lesbos and (?) at Rhodes. In all that relates to the style of pottery, or the 
alphabet of the vase, I am deeply indebted to Mr. Gardner's learning and 
friendly counsel. 
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led Biicheler to suspect that the word was a later addition, 1 but 
the variation may be much more naturally explained as due 
simply to the difficulty of writing on a curved surface. The 
engraver first endeavoured to write the third line along the side of 
the vase, but finding this inconvenient because the two ends of his 
letters sloped in opposite directions, decided to follow the first 
line as closely as he could, so as to have the slope in one direction 
only. There are other traces of the difficulty of writing on such 
a ground ; here and there the letters are run very close together, 
and there are five, perhaps six places in which the writer seems to 
have corrected a mistake. 

The alphabet exhibits noteworthy characteristics : q = r in 
Latin is peculiar to this inscription ; the retrograde direction and 
the five-stroke m (\M) are found only here and on the Praenes- 
tine (Numasioi) fibula. The oblique instead of rectangular char- 
acter (e. g. i\ , not =1 ) occurs on only one or two of the oldest 
monuments. Further, we have 9 = ? without any following u ; 
three forms for a (/j , A, A) ; o = c and g ; a (once < ) = d ; \ and > 
= s; k twice corrected into c (in pacari,feced ). In the last word 
but one, malo, there is a curious sign (<, ) which was at first read as 
n (N), but seems clearly to be A = A, corrected into a Latin \ = /. 
These peculiarities, which at one time gave rise to the suggestion 
that the inscription was a forgery, are all plausibly accounted for by 
Comparetti's supposition that the engraver was a Greek by birth, 
a point which we shall find of great importance in determining our 
interpretation. But we may go a little further than this, simply 
on the strength of these alphabetic peculiarities. Two things are 
certain about the writer of the inscription. First, he was accustomed 
to using Greek characters ; secondly, he was in this case con- 
sciously writing in a recognized Latin alphabet. As to the first, we 
ask at once what Greek alphabet was he familiar with ? Certainly 
none of those in use in southern Italy, which were all ultimately 
Chalcidian and had ,/ (\~), not A for X,just as much as the Latin. 
Comparetti is content with this negative conclusion. But when 
we remember that the vase is of Etruscan workmanship, we 
remember also that in the sixth and fifth centuries B. C. there was 
a large manufacture of vases in Etruria modelled expressly on 

1 He would actually substitute for it, to represent the original, which he 
supposes to have been obliterated, a composite proper name, Retus Gabinius, 
chosen to help the last sentence into ' the Procrustes bed of a Saturnian ' 
(v. Rh. Mus. XXXVII, p. 235 foil.)! 
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Corinthian vases ; and that if the actual potters were not Corin- 
thians themselves (Pliny, Hist. Nat. 35, 152, gives the tradition of 
a Corinthian colony in Etruria founded in Olymp. 29), they 
worked under the traditions of the Corinthian school, and contin- 
ually copied the Corinthian inscriptions of the originals they repro- 
duced. Now, the Corinthian alphabet has always a and always also 
p (q or a), never R (51) ; further, five out of the nine w-signs on 
the Duenos vase bear distinct resemblance to the Corinthian m, 
in which the fourth stroke is shorter than the third, and the third 
than the first (A 1 ), to distinguish it from fr\=o-; Duenos writes im 
four times (in mitat, manom (the first m), einom, and the first med 
in 1. 3), elsewhere W| ; i n these five cases the last two strokes vary 
slightly in size, but they show no prolongation of the fifth stroke 
below its junction with the fourth. Probably, then, he belonged to 
the Corinthian school of potters in Etruria, and this would incline 
us to give the vase as early a date as the language of the inscrip- 
tion will permit, since (I am told) there is hardly warrant for 
assuming that the Corinthian influence lasted beyond the fifth 
century B. C. In the second place, the fact that in correcting k into 
c the engraver must have been consciously following a recognized 
Latin usage, gives us noteworthy evidence as to the antiquity of 
the Latin alphabet : it was fully developed at the date of this 
inscription, whereas on the Praenestine fibula Latin is written in a 
Greek alphabet not yet naturalized, which is shown by the inter- 
esting use of FH for/". Our inscription, however, belongs to the 
oldest epoch of the alphabet, while c still represented both c and 
g, and the direction was still retrograde. 

The text I read as follows, with three variations from Jordan's : 
io uei sat for iouei sat, with Deecke ; duenoi ne for dze noine, with 
Breal and Pauli ; malo for mano, with Comparetti. 

io uei sat deiuos qoi med mitat nei ted endo cosmis uirco sied, 

asted noisi ope toitesiai pacari uois. 

duenos medfeced en manom, einom duenoi ne med malo statod. 

Before proceeding to consider any new theory of the inscrip- 
tion it is clearly necessary to review briefly the progress that has 
already been made towards its interpretation. 

The first translators, Bucheler (Rhein. Mus. XXXVIX1881, p. 
235 foil.) and Dressel (Annal. Inst. Arch. Rom., 1880, p. 158 foil.), 
rendered it as follows : qoi med mitat ' whosoever may offer me,' 
Jovei Sat. deiuos ' to the gods Jupiter and Saturn ' (regarding 
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deiuos as dat. pi.), ne virco cosmis sied ted endo, asted ' let not a 
maiden accompany thee within, nor stand by thee ' (' comis = 
comes, ted ace. governed by ' comes sit ' '), noisi Ope Toitesiai 
pakari uois ' unless thou desirest to propitiate the goddess Ops 
Toitesia.' Duenos med feced en manom ' Duenos made me on 
behalf of a dead man ' (literally ' a good man,' ' den seligen '),' 
einom 'and, dze noine (v. inf.) 'on the ninth day,' med mano 
statod ' thou shalt offer me to the dead,' supposing statod the 
impv. of stare to be used in a transitive sense = sistito. ' Let 
not a maiden accompany thee, whoever thou (lit. ' he ') mayest 
be, who shalt offer this vase to the gods Jove and Saturn, unless 
thou desirest to make thy peace with Ops Toitesia. Duenos 
made me for a dead man, and do thou (sc. the priest) offer me to 
the dead on the Ninth Day Festival.' 

This view of the inscription, as describing some ceremonial in 
which the vase was to be used, has commended itself to the 
majority of its interpreters, though they differ widely in detail. 
Biicheler himself confesses that it ' lasst der Phantasie Spielraum '; 
he is in doubt whether the maiden is to accompany the worshipper 
in order to be herself sacrificed to Saturn, or whether her pres- 
ence is commanded in order to conduct the sacrifice to the god- 
dess Ops : the latter is identified with the Bona Dea from whose 
worship men were excluded. The second supposition sounds least 
unlikely ; but we only learn from it why the maiden's presence is 
needed in the exceptional case (noisi) of an offering to Ops Toi- 
tesia ; it remains a mystery why she should be expressly forbidden 
to take part in the ordinary sacrificial use of the vase, whatever 
that may have been : why should she want to ? The last line, 
Biicheler, followed by Osthoff ( Rhein. Mus., 1881, p. 481 foil.), 
Jordan (Hermes, loc. cit.), and Deecke (ZveYaieff, Inscrr. Italiae 
Inferioris Dialecticae, App. 16, p. 180), supposes to refer to the 
novemdiale sacrum, or offering to the di manes of a dead man 
nine days after his death (Porphyr. Hor. Epode 17,48). But what 
possible connexion has this with the curious direction of the first 
line for some imaginary sacrifice to Jupiter and Saturn ? Jordan, 
indeed, argues at some length that the offering to Jupiter was on 
behalf of the survivors, whose time of mourning was ended by the 
Novendial solemnities, and that to Saturn on behalf of the dead, 
but can find no parallel for such a conjunction of ritual. He rejects 
as even more improbable the explanation offered by Dressel (loc. 
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cit. pp. 188-9). ' O n the whole, one cannot help thinking that the 
priest to whom the vase was given, if given it was, must have 
been left in considerable perplexity as to what he was to do 
with it. 

The linguistic aspect of these interpretations is quite as discom- 
forting. The whole conjectural structure rests on the connexion 
of the last line with offerings to the dead, i. e on the meaning 
given to en manom and ' dze noine.' We may concede, to save 
time, that the writer had reasons for describing his dead friend as 
manus ' bonus,' rather than mortuos ; but what is to be said of 
noine for noune, and dze for die in Rome, not Bantia (Osc. Bansa)} 
The history of the Latin diphthongs is obscure enough, but surely 
it is time some one plucked up courage to say that noin- cannot 
possibly come from noun- or nouen- (I. Eu. neunno-~) in Latin late 
or early. And the sign read as z, V, if it was intended for that 
letter, is certainly a very weak attempt at it. Breal, Pauli, and 
Comparetti, however fanciful their own theories of the inscription, 
have at least done good service by insisting that it is u (z>) which 
had been at first omitted and was afterwards inserted as well as 
it could be between the v and the 3. The reading of the last 
word but one as mano was equally essential to the ninth-day theory, 
and we have already seen reason to reject it in favour oimalo. 

The other three interpretations are too wild to be treated seri- 
ously. Breal (M61anges d'ecole Francaise de Rome, 1882, II, p. 
147 foil.), who thinks the vase a peace-offering, splits .up cosmis 
uirco into cosmisu irco ' commissi (!) ergo,' and noisi ope Toitesiai 
into nois io peio ites iai; the last two words he regards as dative 
plural ' precibus eis.' Pauli (Altital. Stud. I, 1883, p. 3 foil.) 
improves on this by reading ites ia ! i for ites jam, i ' mayst thou 
go, now, go at once,' addressed to the vase itself, which a lover is 
on the point of dispatching to his mistress as a valuable keepsake. 
Comparetti (Mus. Ital. Antich. Class. I, p. 173 foil.) prudently 
conjectures that the second line is a mere jingle of sounds, a magic 
charm without meaning, whose repetition by the owner of the 
vase would secure the success of the toilet for which it was used. 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that no progress 
has been made because as yet no single theory can command 

1 That the mention of Jupiter in this connexion is due to Greek influence, 
Zeus being honored with his parents Ops (Rhea) and Saturn (Kronos), the 
rulers of the nether world. A similar theory, I believe, has been developed 
by Ring. 
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acceptance. On the contrary, several important points may be 
said to have been established, one by one, in regard to single 
words ; and it is on these that the interpretation to be suggested 
in this paper has been based. Osthoff first attacked Biicheler's 
rendering, pointing out (i) the very doubtful character of the 
evidence for an Italic or Latin dat. pi. in -os. It rests merely on 
two inscrr., one Marsian, one Marrucinian, both of which can be 
otherwise rendered, while everywhere else the i of the ending -ois 
is kept in all dialects. (2) the construction ' comes sum te' (ace.) 
' I accompany thee,' is impossible. (3) cosmis = comis, not comes. 
In the latter case the -s- and -t- of cosmis would be practically 
inexplicable. Osthoff's own rendering involved new difficulties 
and left the main objections to Biicheler's untouched. 

Jordan's contribution to the interpretation of the inscription 
was one of great importance (Hermes, XVI, 1881, pp. 225- 
260). He first found an intelligible meaning for endo and a con- 
struction for ted, by translating ted endo ' towards thee '; nei ted 
endo cosmis uirco sied ' let not a maiden be gracious to thee,' and 
removed all the difficulties involved in the old translation of 
asted ' astet,' by the brilliant suggestion that it was simply an old 
form of ast, *aste, as posted of post, and served merely as a particle 
of emphasis to introduce the conditional clause, asted noisi = ' es 
sei . . . wenn . . . nicht,' ' but not if,' ' that is to say, unless,' a 
sense which both the earlier and later use of the particle render 
very probable ; compare the old legal formulae, e. g. that which 
Jordan quotes, si quis in eo uim faciei, ast eius uincitur, dupli 
damnas esto, and several similar examples in the XII tables; 
while its function in Augustan poetry simply to mark a slight break 
in the narrative, often no more than a change of grammatical sub- 
ject, and in exclamations (at te per deos oro) is too well known 
to need illustration. Jordan's interpretation of the inscription as 
a whole is more picturesque but even more strange than Biiche- 
ler's. On his theory, the priest is forbidden to receive any favours at 
the hands of a maiden. Why he should be forbidden he cannot tell 
us. Since Jordan's paper, beside the corrections of reading already 
mentioned, there has been only one suggestion of any value. The 
first two words were always read Jovei Sat., as though the second 
only were abbreviated. Deecke (ap. Zv6t. 1. c.) proposes Jo. Vei. 
Sat., three abbreviations standing respectively for the names of 
the three gods worshipped on the Capitol, Jupiter, Vejove, and 
Saturn. 
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Having thus completed our survey, we may first ask what 
specific difficulties are left in the construction or interpretation of 
single words, to see if any of them may afford us a glimpse of 
new light. Among such points the following should certainly be 
mentioned : (i) the case of deiuos; Osthoff's rendering as an ace. 
of ' motion to ' is unsatisfactory ; (2) the antecedent and case of 
qoi (which Pauli regarded as dat. sing.) : if it is the subject of 
mitat, how can it refer to ted? (3) the discrepancy of mitat with -t 
from sied feced with -d ; a priori we should have expected that 
Bugge's Canon would have applied to early Latin as well as the 
other Italic dialects, i. e. that here also we should have had -t as 
the ending of the 3d pers. sing, of primary tenses in the indica- 
tive (Osc. fa am at ' dwells '), but -d in secondary tenses (Osc. 
kilmbened 'convenit'), the subjunctive (Osc. ptltidd 'possit'), 
and optative (Osc. fuid sied); the theory of Osthoff and Joh. 
Schmidt (Die Pluralbildung der Indog. Neutra, p. 178 footn.) that 
it is a survival from a period in which the subjunctive had primary 
endings, seems to me very doubtful, as it implies that in this point 
Latin was more conservative and less prone to ' levelling ' than the 
other dialects ; (4) the unparalleled sense of mitat ' offer,' and (5) 
the equally unparalleled use of statod as transitive ; (6) the alleged 
dative malo (or mand) beside duenoi ; (7) the comparatively late 
use of en (in) ' with a view to,' whether manom be masc. or neut., 
'a dead man' or (Jordan) 'a sacrifice in honour of the dead.' 
Others might be added, but these at least, I think, may be all 
removed by a fairly simple hypothesis ; namely, of the omission 
of a nasal before a following consonant (which is exceedingly 
common in Latin inscriptions, and regular in the other dialects), 
in mitat for mitant and malo for malom. The subject oimitant is 
contained in the preceding words, deiuos I believe to be nomi- 
native plural, with the original ending of the case in nouns of the 
^-declension. If we suppose qoi to be nom. pi. also (with the 
regular ending of the case in pronoun stems), the clause qoi med 
mitat will be attached simply to the preceding words. What kind 
of sentence have we then? Clearly a negative wish relating to 
some second person (nei ted endo cosmis uirco sied), prefaced by 
an appeal to or mention of- various deities, that is to say, it is a 
curse. 

If this suggestion be correct, we shall expect to find resem- 
blances between our inscription and other ancient curses on record. 
What is the result of the comparison ? 
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To begin at the beginning, Vejove and Saturn are in place as 
the gods of the lower world ; it is such deities that are appealed 
to in all ancient curses without exception. The addition of Jupi- 
ter is paralleled in the curse recorded in Macrob. Sat. 3, 9, which 
begins Dispater Vejovis Manes, and ends ovibus atris tribus 
Tellus Mater teque Jupiter obtestor. Virco at once becomes 
intelligible ; she is obviously Proserpine. But why is she called 
virgo, and not by her Latinized name Proserpina, and why the 
curious word cosmis ? Because we have before us a literal trans- 
lation of a Greek formula preserved intact in a dozen curse 
inscriptions from the temple of Demeter at Cnidos, given by 
Newton, Halicarnassus and Cnidus, II, 2, p. 719; Wachsmuth, 
Rhein. Museum, 1863, p. 570. Two of them perhaps may be 
quoted in full ; they are most instructive. 

(«) Newton 85, p. 734 ; Wachsmuth, 1. c. p. 571 : 

dva\ri.Qr)pi Adparpi Kal Kovpa tov kut epov \_e\iTV\_a\vTa, on iyo> tco e/xco 
di>5|_pt] KpdppaKa Trotco c9a^a[crt/xa]. irapd Adparpa TTiirprfpevos pcra to>v 
avrov \lhla>v\ Travrtov e^aynoXovpevos], Kal prj tv^J] cvciXdrov \_pr}Te Ajdparpos 
Kal Kovpas prjde Tatv 8c5>v TUiV napa Ad\_paJTpos, ipol Se eli) otria Kal e'Xeu#epa 
opoo-Teyrio-dcrrj fj m tto[t(] rpomo eVwrXeKO/xc'ci;. dvaridrjpi &e Kal tov kot i[pov\ 
yp&^ravTa rj Kal ('mrd^avTa, pf) tv^oi Adparpos Kal [Kjo/ias pr/be 8ta>v ra>v napd 
Adparpos eiiXdraiv, dXXa Kal pera rmv lbla>v ttuvtiov napd Adparpa weivpripivos. 

(b) Newton 88 and 89, p. 740 ; Wachsmuth, 1. c. p. 572 : 

. . . Adjparpi Kal Kovpa r . . . to ipdriov o aVdtXecrev, Kal eLKa pev a7ro&<0, 
eviXdra avra* elrj, el 5e Ka prj a7r[oJ5(M, dveveyKai avrbs TT\_a] Adpar\_pa\ Kal 
Kal (Sic) Kovpav 7Tfirpr)pev[os] Kal p\_fi rju^[ot cJtXjdraf^] <"xpi? • • • 

On the reverse : 

. . . ot oaia, ei Ka Si prj aVo8<» av[ooia ejiij aurcS Kal Kal (SZC) rots avrov 
jra[crt]. Kal dvtviyKai nenprjpevoi em Adparpa Kal Kovpav Kd[t prf\ tvi\Xa\rov 
avras tvxoi. 

In nearly all the inscriptions, just as in these two, Kopt) is invoked , 
and the actual curse formula regularly contains the word evlXaros, 
a Doric derivative of iXapy, Att. TXeas 'gracious, propitious,' of 
which cosmis would be an exact rendering. The formula generally 
runs pfi emXdrov tvxoi ; the converse, invoked for those who comply 
with the conditions stated, is sometimes, as in (b) above, riiWoy 
eir), literally 'cosmis sied.' It must be remembered that in older 
Latin cotnis had a stronger sense than in classical times ; cf. e. g. 
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Livy 25, 12, where the institution of the Ludi Apollinares is 
described, ' ludi Apollini quotannis comiter jiant ' with liberality, 
abundance of festivity,' and the formula ' maiestatem populi 
Romani comiter (loyally) conservare,' Cic, Balb. §36. qoi may 
be either nom. pi., as we have seen, or dat. sing, (so Pauli regards 
it; cf. Brugmann, Grundriss, II 1, p. 3 footn.). The latter seems 
to me rather more probable, as then, if it be referred to virco as 
antecedent, the clause becomes part of the wish, and thus the 
subjunctive is regular. 1 The first line, then, I would translate : 
' May the gods Jove, Vejove, and Saturn (grant} that Proserpine, 
to whom they suffer this vase to be despatched, show thee no favour' 
The ellipse, or rather absence, of the word meaning ' grant ' is com- 
mon in expressions of a wish. Indeed, it actually meets us again 
in the curse in Macrobius, already alluded to, where ut follows 
immediately on the names of the deities, and there is no governing 
verb of any kind in the whole context. Dis pater, Veiovis, Manes, 
siue vos quo alio nomine fas est nominare, ut omnes illam urbem 
Carthaginem, exercitumque quern ego me sentio dicere, fuga 
formidine terroreque compleatis ; this is followed by two similar 
clauses with uti, and the curse then continues, eosque ego uicarios 
. . . pro popolo Romano . . . do devoveo. Exactly the same 
ellipse occurs in a prayer in Cato (R. R. 139, beginning si deus, 
si dea es). It will hardly be an objection to the similar use olnei 
after Io. Vei. Sat. in this inscription that the verb is in the third 
person ; the principle is exactly the same ; compare Catullus' wish, 
'Iupiter, ut Chalybum omne genus pereat.' Mitat shows the 
regular earliest use of mittere ' to let go, suffer to go,' and the 
' going,' we may conjecture, would mean simply that the vase was 
originally placed in a tomb, the regular place for communications 
addressed to the infernal gods. There must, I think, be other 
examples of prayers to one deity entreating him to influence 
others, like the invocation of the saints in the Roman church ; the 
nearest parallel that occurs to me is Lucretius' appeal to Venus, 
that she will whisper to Mars, 'pelens placidam Romanis, incluta, 
pacem.' 

The second line states the condition whose fulfilment will avert 
the curse. Here, again, we have abundant parallels. Conditions 
appear in the Cnidos inscription quoted above (F), in three others 

1 The subj., however, may be defended even in the first construction. Plaut. 
Trin. 715, bene quod ag-as eveniat tibi is exactly parallel to deiuos qoi mita(n)t 
(faciant). 
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from the same source, in two Attic curses (' ApxaioXoyucii 'E^^pis, 
1869, p. 333, Nos. 406 and 407), in the Oscan curse of Vibia (Zvet. 
Osc. 50), in a Greek curse from Cumae (C. I. G. 5773), and in the 
' Lydney curse,' a small Latin inscription found in Cheshire (C. I. 
L. VII 140). I regret that otherwise I can add practically nothing 
to Jordan's translation of the line : ' unless indeed thou art willing 
to make thy peace with (or ' make atonement to,' or ' be appeased 
towards ') Ops Toitesia.' This rendering assumes that ope is dative, 
for opei, which is possible, and perhaps justified by the two forms 
nei and ne. 1 

It is possible, however, that ope is instrumental, 2 ' by Toitesia's 
aid.' Who or what Toitesia is, human or divine, or whether she 
really exists at all, no one yet knows. In any case, the -5 of the 
termination, beside the -r- in pacari, if the words are to be so 
divided, shows that her home was not in Latin territory, or that if 
it was, the writer of the curse has employed the archaic form of 
her name. Blicheler's comparison of the goddess Tuiilina (Varro 
L. L. 5, 163) and the god lutanus (Varro ap. Non. 47) make 
it possible that we have here an epithet of the goddess Ops 
' protectress,' and if so, the offence which provoked the curse 
may perhaps have been some violation of the rights or sanctities 
of her temple, and the three great gods might be naturally 
invoked to sanction the curse. But I am far from certain that the 
words are rightly separated. 

The third line becomes clear directly we take malo as standing 
for malom before the following st-. 'Duenos made me {as a curse) 
against Manus, and let not evil fall to Duenos from me.' Mantis 
I regard as a proper name, Manus : Manius, as Sextus : Sexlius, 

1 These, however, may have been originally distinct. The Oscan use of the 
particles »* = Lat. ne in form and sense, nei— Lat nl in form, non in sense, 
*ne in nip and nepon (Cipp. Abell.), ' neue ' and ' nisi quom ' =: ne-que in form, 
seems to me to point to three forms in proethnic Italic, *ne, *nei, and *ne. 
Our own inscription gives us yet another in noisi, which is generally compared 
with the Umbr. nosue ' nisi.' The origin of them both is obscure. Jordan 
regarded the oi both in noisi and vois as a mark of provincialism, a dialectic 
phonetic variation of ei. I should rather prefer to regard *noi as an original 
ablaut variantof nei, and compare vois Sansk. veshi: Lat. veis with PoIko(, Umbr. 
■vuku (?) : Lat. vicus. Umbr. vinu would then be borrowed from Lat. vinum 
( : Gr. Folvov), as by the same rule we should expect the Umbr. word to be 
*vunu. 

2 If we could suppose that pacari had the sense of pacisci it would be easier 
to take ope as an ace. standing for opem ' unless thou wilt promise aid to Toi- 
tesia.' But such an assumption seems to me doubtful. 
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Tullus : Tullius, etc. ; med is instrumental ablative ;' en has its 
natural sense ' against.' But why is this clause added? Because 
the regular formula of which this is a translation always concludes 
with the prayer that the author of the curse may not suffer from 
it. Such a clause occurs in the Cnidos curse («) quoted above, 
and in six others from the same source; in a Greek curse from 
Bruttium (C. I. G. 5773), ' (rams km adioos t'it]v '; in the Latin curse in 
Macrobius, and — practically — in the Umbrian curse in the Tab. 
Iguvinae VI B. 60 foil. Sometimes, as in one of the Greek curses 
(C. I. G. I 539), it is the engraver who is especially exempted. 
Duenos, however, is probably the author, not the Graecuhis or 
Etruscan who wrote the curse for him, since the name is clearly 
Latin. 

It may be further asked, what warrant we have for supposing 
such a translation of a foreign formula in a curse. The answer 
is one of the most interesting pieces of evidence in favour of 
this view of the Duenos inscription. The examples of such trans- 
lations, to say nothing of mere appeals to foreign deities, are 
remarkably numerous ; in fact they must form a considerable 
proportion of the total number of ancient curses that have come 
down to us. There are two from Alexandria, one on a papyrus 
addressed to Serapis (Petrettini, Vienna, 1826), the other on lead 
(Rhein. Mus. IX 370, XIX 481), addressed to both Greek and 
Egyptian deities, and beside the usual Greek forms of imprecation 
containing what appears to be a transliteration of some Egyptian 
incantation in Greek letters. Exactly the same combination may 
be found in two curious African gnostic curses, against rival jockeys 
and their horses, quoted in the Bulletin d. Corr. Hell6nique XII, p. 
299, 300. In Phrygia, again, a batch of sepulchral inscriptions have 
been recently discovered (Ramsay, Kuhn's Ztschr. XXVIII, 1886, 
p. 381 foil.), where Greek epitaphs are followed by curses in Phry- 
gian, directed against any violation of the tomb. The latter are 
sometimes entirely in Phrygian (10? vi o-epow Kvovpavu kokovv aSSaxer 
cnrenK/ievos «to«), sometimes translated into Greek (e, g. p. 383, 

otTTis av rw fjp<&a> tovtw kcikS)S 7Toirj<rei, vnoKaraparbs i<jra>), sometimes half- 

translated, showing a curious mixture both in grammar and vocabu- 
lary (e. g. pp. 386, 397, tovtov fj.vr)niov as dative with the Phrygian 

ending of the case, ?jV<o for cotco = Phryg. utov, Tavrrj 8aKafj.eiv, a 

Phryg. dat. fern. ' with affixed -v '). The only explanation of this 

1 Compare the Plautine use of the ablative in the phrase, si quid me fuat 
Poen. 5. 2. 125, si qicid eo fuerit Trin. 157, ' in my case,' ' in his case.' 
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must be that the curse was written by some native either wholly 
or partly ignorant of Greek. No such errors appear in the other 
part of the inscriptions. But the most striking example for our 
purpose is the Oscan translation of a very peculiar form of curse 
in Greek, (dra/3ai)j)' Ttenp^ivos na (=Trapa) Ad^iaTpa ' let him be sold 
as a slave to Demeter,' Osc. Keri A rentikai lamatir in the 
Curse of Vibia (Zvet Osc. 50), ' let him be sold to Ceres the 
avenger.' The Oscan inscription comes from Capua, and the 
reader will recognize that the Greek formula occurs in the same 
Cnidos inscriptions (a and b above) as contained the original of 
the Duenos curse. That is to say, we have indisputable evidence 
that the Cnidos formula was in use in central Italy in the second 
or third century B. C, which seems to me to place its connexion 
with our inscription beyond doubt. It is interesting to notice also 
that there is a whole class of Etruscan vases, discovered at Caere, 2 
which show strong affinity with vases from Cyme in Asia Minor ; 
and that Cyme was also the metropolis of the Italian Cumae. 
This curious use of foreign curses must be, I suppose, a part of 
the mystery of the black art. In primitive society a man who 
speaks a foreign language is almost as good as a wizard. The 
Roman employs Greek formulae in writing his curses, just as an 
Asiatic Greek employs a Phrygian, and an African Greek a Punic 
incantation. 

Not to weary the reader further by labouring an obvious con- 
clusion, I will only enumerate the remaining points in our inscrip- 
tion which are regular characteristics of a cursing formula. Such 
are : (1) the plurality of deities invoked (cf. C. I. G. 1034, nearly 
all the Cnidos inscriptions, and the Gnostic curses cited above, 
Zv£t. Osc. 49, C. I. L. I 819, 820, and many others) ; (2) the number 
three, Jo. Vet. Sat., corresponding to the three vases (Newton, 
1. c. No. 81, C. I. G. 538, Macrob. 1. c.) ; (3) the mention first of 
several deities, then of one alone (Macrob. 1. c, Newton, 1. c. 82, 83, 
85, 86), and the special appeal to Proserpine (C. I. G. 539, C. I. L. 
II 462, Newton, 86 (AeWou/a)). The fact that our curse is on 
a vase, not a leaden plate, may perhaps be thought a slight diffi- 
culty ; but this also can be paralleled. There is a curious curse 
on a lamp of the Augustan epoch, in which a man binds his genius 

'avaflaiti is generally explained (Newton, 1. c.) from the custom which pre- 
vailed at auctions of slaves, of placing the slave to be sold on a conspicuous 
platform. 

8 Dummler, Mittheilgn. Deutsch. Inst. Rom. Abth. 1888. 
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to accompany him to the nether world, Gerhard's Arch. Ztg., 
1861, p. 167. 

With regard to the date of the inscription, the new interpreta- 
tion gives a fair amount of evidence. Newton places the Cnidos 
plates between 300 and 100 B. C, " though they may perhaps be 
later"; but no one can say how old the formula they contain may 
be. Taking the linguistic considerations by themselves, the 
rhotacism oipacari, if it be an infinitive, gives us 450-350 B. C. 
as the higher limit of date for our inscription, 1 and the -os of the 
nominative singular probably about 240 B. C. as the later. The 
-oi of the dative Duenoi has hitherto only been found in the much 
earlier (sixth century) inscription on the Praenestine fibula (Numa- 
sioi, v. Darbishire, Journal of Philology XVI, 1888, p. 196), and 
the nom. pi. in -ds has not been identified elsewhere. It may, 
perhaps, be contended that all three forms are due either to Oscan 
influence, or to intentional archaism: to the former Jordan ascribes 
also the -5- of cosmis and the -o- of einom and its use to mean ' and.' 
einom, however, if it is a borrowed and not simply an old Latin 
form, is definitely Umbrian ; in Oscan we have always ini'm. 
But in all other respects, e. g. in the preservation of original 
diphthongs, the language of the inscription is very far removed 
from any resemblance to Umbrian. And none of the other points 
which Jordan relies on (noisi, vois) seem to me to indicate neces- 
sarily provincial influence rather than simply the antiquity of the 
forms, feced, med, and ted are distinctively Latin (contrast Umbr. 
fakust, Osc. fefacus). Again, the hypothesis of conscious archaism 
is more natural at a later epoch than the third or fourth century B.C., 
although in religious matters the use of ancient forms goes back 
to very early times. Taking into consideration the evidence of 
the alphabet, which has been already discussed (p. 448), I think 
we may assign the vase with some confidence to the beginning of 
the fourth century B. C. 

Wachsmuth (Rhein. Mus., 1863, p. 568) has pointed out that all 
ancient curses fall into two classes, which may be called respec- 
tively retrospective or vindictive, and prospective or denunciatory. 
Curses of the former class attack a particular offender, and leave 
him no loophole for escape ; they are most often found in graves. 
The denunciatory class exempt the offender from the effect of the 
curse if he fulfils certain conditions, and often refrain from men- 
tioning him by name. These would be hung up in some con- 

1 Verner's Law in Italy, §45. 
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spicuous position on the walls of a temple to terrify him into com- 
plying with the wish of the curser. No doubt the Jackdaw of 
Rheims was assailed with this object. There is an amusing example 
(Newton, 82, 83) of two curses directed against the same man; 
the first is conditional, the second final. But besides these two 
classes there are curses like that of Vibia, which were found in 
graves, and therefore can hardly have been intended to be seen, 
but which, nevertheless, exempt the offender on fulfilment of cer- 
tain conditions. The Duenos inscription, if it was originally placed 
in a grave, would stand on the same footing. 

R. Seymour Conway. 
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